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to show the value of the world by conceiving it as a cosmos, the Christian 
view appealed to an ethical order, the modern man looks upon evil as a 
means to progress. But the idea of progress fails through the subordina- 
tion of the individual to external nature and the disappointing outcome of 
later culture. Beyond a doubt the existing situation is confused and un- 
satisfactory. Nevertheless pessimism, in itself considered, implies a 
greater, desired, good. So at the present time. The maintenance of per- 
sonality against the pressure of outer nature, the development of larger 
movements — science, art, humanitarianism — within the culture of the 
day, point to possibilities of a higher order, even when they do not bring 
these near. Professor Eucken here takes perhaps a more favorable view 
of later modern civilization than he has sometimes done. But probably 
the change is in appearance only. In all essential respects his conclusions 
remain unchanged. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

Early Greek Philosophy. By John Burnet. Second edition. London, 

Adam and Charles Black, 1908. — pp. x, 433. 

This volume of course displays the thorough scholarship, the penetra- 
tive insight, and the powerful constructive imagination, sometimes aberrant 
but prevailingly sane, that have made the first edition of this work so well- 
known as to render general comment here superfluous. It is issued in at- 
tractive form, with improved typography, the rational Greek type of the 
notes being especially acceptable. 

The work has been largely rewritten, the most radical changes being in 
the treatment of Pythagoras and his school. Pythagoras is now with some 
hesitation credited with the beginnings of most of the lines of research pur- 
sued by his followers, and even with the theory that things are numbers. 
The chapter on the Pythagoreans is wholly new and is of great interest and 
importance ; such new features as were introduced into the doctrine by 
Philolaos and his associates are attributed largely to the influence of the 
pluralism of Empedokles ; an account is given of the Pythagoreanism of 
the early part of the fourth century ; and an effort is made to disentangle 
the Pythagorean factors in the dialogues of Plato, among these factors 
being reckoned the theory of ideas in what is commonly known as its earlier 
form. Other welcome additions to the book are the pages devoted to 
Alkmaion in the chapter on Parmenides, and a separate and expanded 
chapter on Leukippos. 

Though a few of the earlier conjectures are abandoned, the volume ad- 
heres in the main to the positions of the earlier edition, — that from the 
beginning there were regular schools of philosophy ; that tyvaiq means pri- 
mary substance ; that Herakleitos did not teach a general world-conflagra- 
tion ; that the cosmological doctrine described by Parmenides is that of 
contemporary Pythagoreanism ; that according to Empedokles we are liv- 
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ing in the period of increasing strife, etc. Of the numerous minor altera- 
tions several serve to make the historical relations clearer ; e. g., Hera- 
kleitos is represented as stimulated primarily by Anaximander rather than 
by Xenophanes, and of course many recently discovered connections are 
traced between the philosophical and the medical schools. 

Some details invite notice. The view about the early conceptions of air 
is now so stated as to be rather bewildering. Doubtless what we now-a- 
days call air might be regarded either as empty space or as vapor, and 
the same thinker might vary from one identification to the other, but he 
could hardly hold both at once. This latter feat is nowhere unequivocally 
ascribed to any of the philosophers, but it is difficult to avoid feeling that 
it is hinted at. The root of the confusion lies in adherence to the view that 
Empedokles was the discoverer of atmospheric air, whereas it is more 
natural to suppose that his experiment was used (at least by Anaxagoras, — 
Empedokles is discussing a wholly different subject) to defend the existence 
of air against attack. The air doctrine is entangled with that of the void. 
It is now stated that the conception of an absolute void ' ' was introduced 
by the Atomists " (p. 336). If this be so, it is difficult to see the meaning 
of the polemic of Parmenides. It is true, however, that there is no other 
way to save the completely corporeal character of the earlier conceptions, 
which is still maintained with undiminished ardor. 

One new conjecture, the identification of the inumerable worlds of Anaxi- 
mander with the stars outside the milky way, seems wholly untenable. 
An immediately fatal objection lies in the fact that these stars visibly re- 
volve about us and are ipso facto a part of our own world. Indeed, there 
seems to be every reason to suppose that this diurnal revolution is precisely 
what the hollow circles were intended to account for. The difficulty in 
assigning all the stars to circles arises from the still uncorrected assumption 
that "we only hear of three circles " (p. 69), whereas on p. 67 the passage 
is quoted in which Hippolytos, after speaking of the circles of the sun and 
moon, mentions rot)? rai> airXavuv aarkpav ni>Klovt; t and the succeeding passage 
from Aetios is equally explicit. Of course we are compelled to ask why the 
circles of the stars do not conceal the more distant sun and moon, but 
Anaximander might easily feel no such compulsion. His general astronom- 
ical system, — which wrought into one coherent scheme phenomena so 
various as evaporation under the influence of heat, explosion of confined 
vapor, the need of a " breathing-hole ' ' for fire, lightning, the regularity of 
the celestial motions, eclipses, the moon's phases, perhaps the continuity 
of the milky way, and also, one may guess, rainbows and halos, — was a 
reach of splendidly scientific imagination hardly surpassed in the history of 
human endeavor. His arbitrary gue,ss about the relative positions of the 
heavenly bodies belongs to a wholly different stratum of thought, and he 
may never have brought the two theories together in such a way as to notice 
the problems arising from the combination. Just so even college students 
often hold that Heaven is literally over our heads, and are startled upon 
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being asked, "At what hour of the day ? " Sunday-school and astronomy 
have never before collided in their minds. 

Diels's arrangement of the fragments (and in general his text) is followed, 
except in the case of Herakleitos, where Bywater's order is retained, — for 
convenience of reference Diels's numbering might well have been appended 
to these also. The translation has undergone many improvements. The 
increased literalness and the undiminished tendency to what might be 
called partisan translation may make little difference to the scholar, but to 
the general reader the latter is misleading, while the former is a distinct 
advantage. 

Professor Burnet's revision of his work has greatly increased the debt we 
owe him. There is only one reason to qualify our gratitude for it, — we so 
much more need from his pen a volume on the remaining period before 
Plato. 

Mary Sophia Case. 
Wellesley College. 

The Development of Greek Philosophy. By Robert Adamson. Edited 

by W. R. Sorley and R. P. Hardie. Edinburgh and London, William 

Blackwood and Sons, 1908. — pp. xi, 326. 

Students of philosophy, already acquainted with Professor Adamson's 
work through the publication of The Development of Modern Philosophy 
in 1903, will know what to expect from this volume. Like its pred- 
ecessor this book is not strictly speaking a work by Professor Adamson ; 
the matter has been carefully collected from notes of his lectures furnished 
by his students ; the form is due to the editors, who are to be congratulated 
on the success which attends their efforts to produce a readable book. 

In forming an estimate of the lectures thus reconstructed, we have to 
remember the limitations under which the book has been produced. It is 
obvious that the editors have not undertaken to correct or suppress any 
opinions that are either doubtful or more than doubtful. A note here and 
there (e. g., pp. 162, 219) serves to indicate some erratic points and, at the 
same time, reveals a conservatism on the part of the editors which will be 
acknowledged very right and fitting. It is also obvious that, as a scheme 
of lectures, the whole is neither symmetrical nor complete in the sense in 
which a work should be if prepared by an author for the press. Professor 
Adamson's sudden death accounts for this. Accepting these extenuating 
circumstances, the reader, whoever he may be, will hardly fail to perceive 
the real merit of the book. The advanced student will profit by the clear 
and fluent exposition ; the lecturer will see here a good example of the way 
in which the subject can be treated ; the young student will find it an ex- 
cellent companion to his Ritter and Preller. It would be easy to quarrel 
with many things in the actual exposition ; the treatment of the so-called Pre- 
Socratic period seems too curt ; such a technical point as the question 
whether or no Democritus ascribed weight to the atoms (p. 62) is given a 



